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Our Editors Say... 


Summer was not long enough 
to do all we hoped for. Yet 
here’s our first fall number, a 
foretaste of what we believe 
will be a yearful of interesting 
surprises. 


Be sure to read the announce- 
ment of editorial plans on 
Page 341. 


We desire to make this, in 
the truest sense, THE NEWS 
MAGAZINE of the School 
World. We want to keep our 
readers posted on whatever is 
going on that is important to 
them. You can help, if you will, 
by acting as voluntary news 
correspondent from your part 
of the country. 


Tell us the kind of articles 
you like to have us publish, and, 
if possible, suggest where we 
may go to find them for you. 

Regard this magazine as 
your own forum, for exchange 
of views and experiences. 


We’re all working together 
for a great cause. You can in- 
crease our power to serve, pro- 
fessionally, by doing any of 
these things: 


1. Patronize our advertisers 
and mention the Journal of 
Edueation when writing to 
them. 


2. Use the Journal in faculty 
meetings. 


3. Recommend the Journal 
to your associates. 


4. If you are a Superintend- 
ent, subscribe for your prin- 
cipals or school libraries, and 
for members of your Board of 
Education. 


5. Renew your own subscrip- 
tion promptly. 


Whatever you do in these 
ways will, we are confident, 
come back to you with divi- 
dends of professiona] satisfac- 


tion, 
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The International Point View 


Is Emphasized in the New Geographies 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


BOOK ONE, Our Neighbors Near and Far (Frances Carpenter) 

gives the young pupil accurate and interesting glimpses of 
| the world through imaginary journeys to countries of 
be widely contrasting conditions of climate and life. 


BOOK Two, Our Home State and Continent, gives thorough 
attention to the way men live and work in the different 
sections of our country. It makes clear the effect of climate 

a and of natural phenomena on the life of men. Pertinent 

| historical facts add color and human interest. — 


ia BOOK THREE, Our Continental Neighbors, takes the pupil 
ie out into the great world, making clear the special character- 
istics of all of the other inhabited continents. Industrial 
conditions are described vividly and the interdependence 
of countries is stressed. 


BOOK FOUR, How the World Lives and Works, is divided 
into 14 units. The first three deal, clearly and impressively, 
with natural phenomena. The next nine begin with a study 
of hunting, fishing and grazing, followed by the three fun- 
damental occupations — lumbering, mining, and agriculture. 
What man does with the products he wrests from the earth 
is then discussed under the subjects of manufacturing, trade, 
and transportation. The last two units treat of the dis- 
tribution of people over the earth and of nations and their 
dependencies. Rich in content, interest-compelling in style 
and illustrations, Book Four completes this unrivaled new 


series. 
7 Book One. Our Neighbors Near and Far (Carpenter) ...........cccccccccccccccceeeees $0.96 
Book Two. Our Home State and Continent (Brigham and McFarlane)...... 1.32 
Book Three. Our Continental Neighbors (Brigham and McFarlane)............ 1.52 


Book Four. How The World Lives and Works (Brigham and McFarlane) 1.52 
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Teaching the Handicapped Child 


By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M. D. 


Neuropsychiatrist, New York State 
Department of Education 


EFORE outlining some 
B guide-posts in the handling 
of handicapped children from the 
psychiatric standpoint, let us 
briefly consider the factors which 
modify the effect of handicaps on 
child behavior. First in time, 
and oftentimes in importance, is 
the stuff out of which the indi- 
vidual is made. Education; if it 
is to be progressive, must give 
more time and study to this fac- 
tor in shaping curricula and 
methodology and in evaluating 
results. Old Dr. Parry of Bath 
said a century ago: “It is much 
more important to know what 
sort of a patient has a disease, 
than what sort of disease a 
patient has.” In like manner, the 
school should place greater em- 
phasis on trying to know pupils 
better than on the organization 
of subject matter and content for 
various age and scholastic levels. 
This original stuff or hereditary 
endowment, then, is of prime im- 
portance. It concerns itself with 
one’s abilities and disabilities or 
instability of organization of con- 
stitutional endowment in various 
panels—physical, intellectual, in- 
stinctive, emotional—and also that 
frequently underestimated or un- 
recognized internal push _ to 
activity, pep and grit. Second, 
we must recognize the type and 
quality of experiences which have 
moulded the original stuff. Of 
Paramount importance are the 
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Shall the handicapped child become a liability 


or an asset to society? 


Ten guideposts to 


the right answer. 


effects of home, school, church 
and community influences. Third, 
we have to consider the type of 
habit training, and organization of 
experience the individual has 
woven into the warp and woof 
of his patterns of actions, re- 
actions, and interests. Fourth, is 
the mature of the physical or 
mental defect or handicap. Is it 
congenital or acquired, and if so, 
at what age? Static or progres- 
sive, more or less sweeping or 
leading, or is it largely incidental ? 
Fifth, is the matter of situational 
factors, amount of stress and 
strain, available outlets for inter- 
ests and energy; opportunities; 
internal as“ well as external con- 
flicts or disharmony. 

The adjustment of the con- 
genitally handicapped is usually 
not so difficult as is the case of 
the child who acquires a disability 
after he has known the joy and 
freedom of unrestricted activi- 
ties. If improperly understood 
and mismanaged there may de- 
velop such undesirable personality 
traits as rebelliousness, often seen 
in the mild chronic cardiac be- 
cause of restraint placed upon his 
activities; or persistent desire to 
be the centre of attention because 
of parental or teacher over-pro- 
tection, Over-anxiousness, over- 
sclicitude, or pampering. These 
later adult tendencies must be 
continually guarded against if we 


are to assist the child in emanci- 
pating himself from parental 
domination, and thus promote 
maturity in social adjustments. 
Other undesirable personality 
traits prone to be encountered in 
the handicapped child are seclu- 


sive or withdrawing behavior, 


submissiveness and_ sensitiveness 
often arising from excessive pro- 
jection of fantasy life in the 
foreground of mentation, or be- 
cause of failure to obtain satis- 
faction and success in concrete 
performance because of too wide 
a discrepancy between ambition 
and capacity. On the contrary, 
we frequently encounter’ the 
handicapped child displaying 
such traits as over-aggressiveness, 
boisterousness and _ disobedience 
because of imposed con- 
ditions and_ restrictions which 
do not respect the nature and 
degree of the child’s disabilities, 
needs or interests. The foregoing 
types of personality reactions are 
related to intellectual defects and 
emotional imbalance as well as to 
physical disabilities. 

We should be mindful of the 
fact that the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped have the same 
instinctive-emotional cravings for 
expression as their more fortu- 
nate brother or sister. Particu- 
larly at puberty are such difficul- 
ties likely to become more of a 
problem since he wants to do. 
things and experience the same 
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eifects as others. ff adequate 
opportunities for outlets of self- 
expression and energy are not 
provided there may arise such re- 
actions as (1) self-pity, morbid 
introspection,- or the feeling that 
society owes him a living; (2) 
hvpochondriacal complaints with 
concomitant loss of ambition; 
(3) submissiveness or rebellious- 
ne 3, largely depending on the 
child’s type of constitutional en- 
dowment. 

Let us now summarily enu- 
merate several guide-posts which 
may assist us in translating lia- 
bilities encountered atypical 
children into assets :— 


1. Size up the individual’s as- 
sets and liabilities and his ability 
to balance them. Tests of intel- 
ligence, educational achievement 
and aptitude may be of much 
value if we consider them in the 
light of the facts of the medical 
examination, emotional, volitional 
and temperamental equipment, 
constitutional and environmental 
factors. Before intelligent plan- 
ning can be done, the above es- 
sential facts must be at hand and 
evaluated. 

2. The school program should 
be individualized and modified so 
that the child will experience a 
sense of achievement, satisfaction 
and security. Provide adequate 
outlets and opportunities for 
satisfying his emotional strivings 
and pent-up energy. 

3. Maintain a healthy emo- 
tional and ideational atmosphere 
for the handicapped child. We 
must sensitize ourselves to give 
these children as many lifts as 
possible in assisting their deli- 
cate powers of social adaptation. 
Remember children are not only 
sensitive to their handicap but are 
very suggestible to implied or 
direct behavior, overt or implicit, 
exhibited in others. Do not make 
gratuitous remarks about his 
handicap or discuss his symp- 
toms in the child’s presence. Im- 
plantation of unnecessary fears, 
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“The school should place 
greater emphasis on trying to 
know pupils better than on the 
organization of subject matter 
and content for various age and 
scholastic levels. .. . 

“The school program should 
be individualized and modified so 
that the child will experience a 
sense of achievement, satisfac- 
tion and security.” 


anxieties and conflicts might thus 


be avoided. 


4. Treat the atypical child as 
you would a normal child, rather 
than baby him with over-concern 
and over-protection. Be objective 
in your relationships, but sym- 
pathetic and eager to fan sparks 
of personal interest into joy 
through developing good habits of 
work, study, play, relaxation, 


sleep, diet, and elimination. 


5. Prevent occasions giving 
rise to unhealthy comparisons with 
other individuals and _ groups since 
such a tendency often creates 
failure reactions. Even his own 
ideals on the basis of real or 
fancied relationships must be 
kept in close contact to what he 
can do comfortably and well and 


with a sense of satisfaction. 
e 


6. Remember that. our main 
job is the obligation of reintegra- 
tion of each child’s emotional and 
intellectual life into a successful 
and,if possible, marketable social 
adjustment. It is very important 
that wholesome patterns of social 
behavior be developed and desir- 
able personality, character and 
citizenship traits be cultivated for 
each child’s own age and social 


status. 


7. So guide his twenty-four hour 
schedule that work, play, social 
and relaxation outlets will give 
rise to the cultivation of feelings 
of security and personal ade- 
quacy. Proper elastic grouping 
and individualized work assign- 
ments will do much to further 


these ends. 


8. Reduce home conflict and 
strain to a minimum. Parenta) 
fears and disharmony are yery 
infectious and unless eliminated 
will likely be carried oye; 
by the child into the school. 
Thus the teacher, if she would 
understand her pupil, must 
gate herself to know the facts of 
the home situation. A_ personal 
visit to the home of each of her 


pupils should never be neglected. 


9. Repeated examinations are 
desirable if we are to forestall 
pitfalls of lay diagnosis of stich 
pupil problems and the factors 
entering into them. Medical and 
psychologieal te-checks on prog. 
ress are éssetitial in shaping the 
course of treatment. Teachers 
and parents should learn to ac- 
cept competent medical advice 
without quibbling or casting 
doubt into the matter of pupil 
reconstruction methods. Be frank 
and honest in your relationships 
with the child. Shun bribing, 
threatening, scolding and coaxing. 
Insist only on what is really 
essential for child welfare and 
social judgment. Do not mis- 
represent facts to the child, or 
cultivate a sense of mental dis- 
honesty in yourself. 

10. Seize every opportunity to 
effectively integrate the positive 
contributions of home, school, 
church, and community, social and 
civic agencies in promoting the 
welfare of such children. Har- 
monious team work is essential if 
we are to live up to our oppor- 
tunities in transforming personal 
handicaps into social assets. 

I have attempted to bring to 
the front a pluralistic approach 
to the understanding and _treat- 
ment of the handicapped child. 
Widespread dissemination of the 
facts and recommendations of 
the White House Conference will 
do much to dispel ignorance and 
inertia. The educational and 
remedial work is still in its in- 
fancy. All should realize that 
the cost of properly caring for 
and training handicapped children 
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ca that they may become self- 
respecting, self-supporting: citi- 
vens is small compared with 
the upkeep of foster-home place- 
ment, institutional treatment, and 
the tremendous cost of salvaging 
er segregating the handicapped 
who have become or might be- 


come. liabilities, such as chronic 
dependents, delinquents, the men- 
taliy ill, and anti-social in a 
variety of activities. To stem 
this unnecessary tide we need an 
enlightened public and more 
specially qualified teachers who 
have natural aptitude and interest 


Should 
we fall short of our expectations, 
I would remind you of the words 
Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of Mark Antony: “The fault, 
dear Brutus, lies not with the 
stars, but in ourselves that we 
are the underlings.” 


in this field of service. 


Leisure Presents Challenge 


By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Secretary, National Commission on the 


Enrichment of Adult Life 


O train for the wise and 
wholesome use of leisure 

is one of the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of modern education. This 
problem of training for whole- 
some play habits in youth for the 
wise use of leisure in adult life 
is becoming rapidly more insist- 
ent. The invention of numerous 
labor-saving machines and devices 
has made work so easy that the 
major muscles of the body 
threaten to fall into disuse. In 
our games and sports, youth de- 
velops those big muscles necessary 
to his growth and development. 
Our schools must teach people to 
use their spare time so as to de- 
velop big muscle activity. Modern 
industrialism, with its mechanical 
inventions changing our mode of 
life, has created the shorter 
working day with its speed and 
strain. We now have the forty- 
hour work week, and some of our 
industrial leaders are talking 
about the thirty-hour week with 
six hours of work for five days. 


The preservation of the human 
body through vigorous outdoor 
life is one of the major concerns 
of this generation. Marvelous, 
ingenious machines have lifted 
much labor from the back of the 
ditch digger, the farmer, and the 
factory hand alike. The office 
man, sitting at the desk all day 
using only his minor muscles, 
takes the subway or train to his 
home, has his supper, and drops 
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Education for play assumes greater impor- 


toil. 


into an easy chair for his evening 
paper. At 8 o’clock he goes to his 
garage and gets his car, merely 
te go two blocks away to a bridge 
party. To walk would be an 
effort. Unfortunately, the same 
uncanny inventions that have re- 
lieved man and woman of much 
physical strain and fatigue have 
brought decreased hours of work 
and increased income, a condition 
of human affairs never ap- 
proached. on a wide scale hither- 
to in the history of the world. 
Thus we have in America the 
new leisure. Is it a curse or a 
blessing? Leisure is an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. It is 
the thing that all men seek. Men 
want that free time in which they 
can do as they please. Hence 
men make or break themselves in 
their leisure. To some it becomes 
re-creation, to others it becomes 
recreation. Mischief in the child 
is the wrong kind of play. I be- 
lieve that the American people 
with their marvelous adaptability 
will make leisure a blessing. This 
combination of leisure and pros- 
perity has forced outdoor recrea- 
tion to the front as a segment of 
life, comparable in importance to 
health, religion, and education. 
The municipality today is just as 
responsible for the recreation of 
its people as it is for their pro- 
tection, health, and schooling. 
Education today has two major 
tasks—to train how best to work 
and how best to live. Therefore, 
the public schools must provide 


tance with each decrease in the hours of 


indoor and outdoor facilities that 
will train cur children in whole- 
some play habits for the wise use 
of their free time. Aristotle said 
that the end of education was the 


wise use of leisure. 


The wise use of leisure is also 
a big problem in health education. 
The insurance companies and the 


doctors recognize this fact. Dr. 


Cabot of the Boston Dispensary 
in his splendid book entitled 
“What Men Live By” said that 
men live by four things: (1) 
Work, (2) Worship, (3) Love, 
and (4) Play. 

In many cases physical, men- 
tal and emotional ill health comes 
not from a germ, but from the 
lack, or from the wrong kind, of 
play. Clean, wholesome recrea- 
tion is essential to physical well- 
being. Most of our neurosis 
arises from the wrong kind of 
recreation. A good many of the 
cures come not from the phy- 
sician’s pill box nor by way of 
the surgeon’s knife, but through 
the prescription of more golf, a 
trip to the mountains, a rest at 
the sea-shore, and the outdoor 
life. 

To train for leisure is one of 
the seven cardinal principles of 
general education. “Shall the 
schools educate for work, or edu- 
cate for leisure ?” 


William J. Cooper, former 
Commissioner of Education, says 
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more attention must be paid to 
the training for leisure. To the 
neglect of the off-time aspect of 
life in the schools he ascribes 
much of the young people’s pro- 
pensity to spend their leisure 
hours foolishly, even criminally. 
They have been taught how to 
work “on the boss’s time,” but 
not how to use their own hours. 


As a controversy, the issue is 
much like that celebrated debate 
over the priority of the chicken 
or the egg. In this country, the 
school and the pulpit and every 
other educative agency have been 
hammering away for years on the 
need of efficient work. Invention 
and industry have cut down, or 
ought to have cut down, the 
hours actually needed for the 
work of the world. Voca- 
tional training in the schools has 
given each pupil a certain degree 
of working skill, with a very 
pronounced vision of the mport- 
ance of practical work all through 
life. 


But, of course, efficient 
creates more leisure. 


work 


And what are people going to 
do with that increased leisure? 
If it isn’t rightly used, the work 
itself goes to pot. The success 
or failure of an individual life is 
determined in the off-hours, as a 
rule. 


If people waste leisure or use 
it destructively, reactionaries 
could argue that a fourteen-hour 
work day is better than six-hour 
work day because the time is 
better spent. 


The trend toward shorter and 
shorter hours of toil can only 
justify itself, in fact, by bringing 
about longer and longer hours of 
activities that are more genuinely 
valuable and pleasurable than toil. 


The people who seem to get 
the most out of their leisure 
hours are those who work about 
twice as hard at-“ leisure” as 
they do at “ work.” People who 
have hobbies. People who study 
or build or make music or organ- 
‘ze or otherwise hunt out their 
own genuine talents, foster them 
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“In many cases _ physical, 
mental and emotional ill health 
comes not from a germ, but 
from the wrong kind of play. 
Most of our neurosis arises from 
the wrong kind of recreation, 
and many of the cures come not 
from the physician’s pill box nor 
by way of the surgeon’s knife, 
but through the prescription of 
more golf, a trip to the moun- 
tains, a rest at the seashore, and 
the outdoor life. 

“To train for leisure is one of 
the seven cardinal principles of 
general education. Shall the 
schools educate for work or edu- 
cate for leisure? 

ee K 

“Recently a superintendent of 
schools stated that he would 
rather have a playground with- 
out a school than a_ school 
without a playground.” 


and proceed to follow them up. 
Loafers are never happy. Hard 
leisure-time workers usually are. 


Perhaps the schools can start 
young people along the idea that 
the off-hours are their real op- 
portunity quite as truly as their 
work-hours. A crusade against 


time-wasting would have large 
results. 

a 
A Greek philosopher once 


wrote a note to the teacher 
requesting that the children be 
given a vacation so that they 
could learn something. 
not joking but was in earnest. He 
was indeed a wise old philoso- 
pher, for he understood the 
needs of growing youth. 


Recently a superintendent of 
schools stated that he would 
rather have a playground without 
a school than a school without a 
playground. Here was truly a 
sensible educator, who must have 
reai carefully the writings of 
those educational leaders who 
have made modern educational 
practice. 
Stanley Hall, Herbert Spencer, 
E, L. Thorndike, W. Kilpatrick 
and Jolin Dewey have all stressed 
the, values of physical activity, 
play and recreation in education. 


tres within the plant and outsid 


He was. 


Froebel, Pestalozzi, J. 


What a person does in his off- 
duty time ofttimes determines the 
character of work he does in his 
on-duty time. Big business has 
recognized this salient fact, and 
so has entered into the play- 
ground and recreation busine<s. 
Many industries now maintain 
playgrounds and recreation 


\ 


in the industrial community. 


A president of a state univer- 
sity. at his inauguration, declared 
that the problem before this cous- 
try was not education for produc- 
tion, but education for leisure. 
Educators and statesmen 
come to realize that with the tiew 
day and the new age, a new cur- 
riculum is necessary, and that the 
training in play habits and the 
conservation of free time are 
essential to the integrity and sal- 
vation of our national life. We 
do not do wrong nor go astray 
during our work or sleeping 
hours. It is during our free time 
that idleness finds mischief for 
empty hands and minds. Mis- 
chief is perverted play and quickly 
dritts to delinquency. 

An individual largely makes or 
breaks himself in his recreation. 
A nation rises or falls according 
to how the leisure of its people 
is used. The conservation of 
leisure is one of the first respon- 
sibilities of government and of 
the first concern to the statesmen. 
We have had conservation move- 
ments for national resources and 
movements for the conservation 
of animal resources, Our national 
government, through the agricul- 
tural departments, spends more 
for the welfare of pig life than 
it does through the Children’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department 
for the child life of America. It 
is about time we had a movement 
for the conservation of humnin 
resources. In such a movement, 
the need of providing for play, 
recreation, and outdoor leisure- 
time activities is apparert. 
Rapidly this situation will becom: 
a matter of national necessity. 
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Reply 


By FRANCIS K. BALL 


Boston 


N the eyes of the literary 
world we are an _ illiterate 
people, and take pride in treating 
English like a pair of old shoes. 
Recent testimony to our illiteracy 
mav be found in “ Current Eng- 
lish Usage, English Monographs, 
Number 1”, published for the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English as a memorial to the late 
Professor Leonard of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The preface (called “ fore- 
word”, a crude modern vogue- 
word, which is roundly con- 
demned by Fowler in his Modern 
English Usage) gives a foretaste 
of the volume, and apparently is 
intended to be “ genuinely char- 
acteristic of the best American 
speech”. This introductory mat- 
ter is lacking in style, lacking in 
scholarship, lacking in knowledge 
of grammar and punctuation; and 
the faults are of such a kind as 
to furnish a suitable exercise for 
correction by pupils in the high 
school. Not to speak of its 
faulty grammar and its choice and 
arrangement of words, it has 
such expressions as “ outmoded ” 
(another recent vogue-word), 
“punctuation practice”, “ usage 
judges”, “ usage and punctuation 
requirements”, “‘ teacher opinion”, 
“to fail students”, “comma 
splice”, “ genuine sentence error”, 
“to accurately describe”, “ my 
salad days”, “ persistent teacher 
elimination”, and “ illiterate mis- 
takes”. Possibly these expres- 
sions are intended to illustrate 
What the author means by “an 
apotheosis of better middle class 


| middle-class] speech”. 


The preface begins with a 
misstatement of fact: “ It is pro- 
verbial [?] that life changes 
more rapidly than schools, and no 
other part of life shows this 
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“Current 


Widely quoted English Monograph is ana- 
lyzed by this author, and found wanting in 
many particulars. 


acceleration so sharply as English 
usage and punctuation.” The 
truth is that the changes in lan- 
guage are exceedingly slow. In 
the Encyclopedia Britannica Pro- 
fessor H. C. Wyld writes of 
English as follows: “ The study 
of English as preserved in the 
documents of the past, decade by 
decade, from earliest records of 
every kind, down to the present 
day, leaves upon the mind a sense 
ci wonderful continuity. The 
language is felt indeed to be al- 
ways changing, but so gradually 
that the speech of one age passes 
by almost imperceptible degrees 
into that of the next. It is im- 
possible to say at what point one 


period comes to an end and the 


next begins. And what is true 
of the external form of the 
language is true also of the spirit 
and genius, the atmosphere re- 
flected in the style.” 

Two pages later the author of 
the preface declares that it is as 
useless to resist the flood of 
changes as it was for King 
Canute to try to check the tide. 
Here the truth is that the purity, 
culture, and beauty of language, 
like progress in science or in any 
other kind of endeavor, depend, 
not on the great body of the 
people, but on the devoted few. 
The French language, for exam- 
ple, was originally the unrefined 
Latin of the numerous different 
foreign tribes of Gaul as they 
picked it up from the mouths of 
the Roman soldiers and camp- 
followers. In the seventeenth 
century there was a_ reaction 
against the hodge-podge of earlier 
writers, and the intellectual and 
artistic minds of the kingdom 
(statesmen, poets, philosophers. 
scientists, critics, stylists, and 
g¢rammarians) united to secure 
the triumph of good usage, which 


Vaugelas, a distinguished gram- 
marian and man of letters, de- 
fined as “that way of speaking 
used by the healthiest portion of 
the Court, conformably with that 
way of writing used by the 


healthiest portion of living 
authors”. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century the lowly 


speech of the French people had 
been transformed into what the 
3erlin Academy called the uni- 
versal tongue, a language en- 
riched in. vocabulary. and syntax, 
and possessing marvelous strength 
and flexibility. 

Elsewhere in the preface the 
author dictionaries, 
grammars, and rhetorics to limbo, 
damns the teacher who required 
pupils to memorize fifteen rules 
for the use of the comma, tells 
such pupils to forget every rule 
they have learned and put a 
comma where they think it is 
needed to make the meaning 
clear, or where it will make 
quicker and easier reading of the 
sentence, and sums _ up . the 
essentials in the following sen- 
tence: “To make your mean- 
ing clear—that is the secret of 
good punctuation, good usage, 
good speech, and good writing!” 
This sentence, it may be said in 
passing, is not only tautological, 
but abuses the exclamation mark 
and the dash, to give, as Bead- 
nell says, emphasis and promi- 
nence to expressions which in 
themselves are very common- 
place, and would, without this 
fictitious assistance, escape the 
observation of the reader,:or. be 
deemed by him hardly. worthy of 
notice. 

Let us now examine the book 
liself, to see what “ 
work” has achieved. 
reader may have some idea of 


consigns 


this pioneer 
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enough for us. 


the contents, typical examples 
have been selected and put in the 
preface. “Have you, for in- 
stance,” says the author of the 
preface, “been laboring to eradi- 
cate from the speech of your 
students the following expres- 
sions? The majority of judges 
voting on these items approve 
them as well established in good 
colloquial use.” (The comment 
after each expression, added by 
the present writer, follows the 
best present authorities. The 
life of each expression is calcu- 


Jated from the Oxford Diction- 


ary.) 

“It is me.” This is colloquial 
by its very nature, as Fowler 
says. It has been in use for 
more than 350 years, and hardly 
needs the support of the present 
jury. expressions, like 
pyjamas and slippers, are good 
enough in the right place. 

“Who are you looking for?” 
This ungrammatical colloquial 
use of the interrogative pronoun 
is more than 500 years old. It 
has the same limitations as me in 
“Ti is me”, and should not appear 
in print except in familiar dia- 
logue. 

“Invite whoever you wish.” 
This kind of blunder in the use 
ef relative pronouns, seen fre- 
quently in the newspapers, and 
heard too often among those who 
ought to know better, should be 
avoided. The objective form, 
whomever, is rather rare, and the 
ordinary expression is “ Invite 
whom you wish.” 

“Indefinite you and they in 
such cxpressions as ‘You can- 
not tell what people will think’ 
and ‘ They had numerous strikes 
in England in 1860’.” The in- 
definite pronoun you has never 
been colloquial. It has been good 
enough for Bacon, Swift, Ruskin, 
and others for a period of more 
than 350 years, and is probably 
The pro- 
noun we has been used similarly 
for nearly 1000 years. The in- 
definite pronoun they, marked 
colloquial in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, has been used for more 


than 500 years; it is particularly 
helpful ingavoiding the passive 
voice. 

“None are expected”’ The 
plural verb, which the present 
jury sanctions as good colloquial 
English (the term colloquial 
should not be applied to it), has 
been in use for more than 1000 
years, and is, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary says, the common _ use 
today, the singular of none being 
expressed by no one. Those who 
use a singular verb with none 
are presumably influenced by the 
derivation (none = not one), 
but this is a case where a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


“Everyone was here but they 
all went home early.” This faulty 
way of saying “All were here, 
but they went home early” is 
indefensible ; the shift in the point 
of view from the singular 
(everyone) to the plural (they) 
is a violation of unity, the funda- 
mental principle underlying clear- 
ness, force, and smoothness. 
There is today no better test of 
a person’s cultivation in English 
than his use of pronouns and 
possessive adjectives. Further- 
more, the omission of the comma 
before the co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion but in this sentence, a prac- 
tice now coming into vogue, is in 
keeping with the pronunciamento 
of the preface. Well, the omis- 
sion saves a comma, and the 
writer:is relieved of the worry of 
thinking, even if the reader does 
stumble. No less annoying is the 
addition of a comma where it is 
out of place. Correct punctuation 
is not the hit-or-miss sort of 
thing that the author of the 
preface fancies it to be. On the 
contrary, it requires long and 
careful study. The French boy 
receives a thorough grounding 
in punctuation at an early age, 
first through close observation, 
and later through much practice. 


“ Healthy climate.” The word 
healthy as used here is not collo- 
quial, and never has been in its life 
of nearly 400 years. But since 
healthful has been used for more 
than 500 years with the meaning 


health-giving, which is now the 
regular meaning, and since 
healthy now more commonly 
means having health, should we 
not be thoughtful enough of oyr 
reader, in this and in similar 
cases, to avoid ambiguity as much 
as possible by using words jy 
their usual present meanings ? 

“Pretty good.” The adverb 
pretty has been in good use all 
its life (nearly 400 years). 

“ Awfully cold.” When such 
words as awful and awfully be- 
come mere intensives, retaining 
nothing of their correct meanings, 
as in awful weather (properly 
meaning weather inspiring awe 
or terror), awfully poor, they 
should be classed as slang, as 
they are in most dictionaries. 
When such exaggerations occur 
in familiar or excited conversa- 
tion, they are not worth noticing, 
but they should not appear in 
print except in familiar dialogue. 

“TI felt badly about it.” This 
is correct English, and should not 
be classed as colloquial. But the 
use of adjectives and adverbs 
with feel, look, taste, and the 
like, is the source of many errors. 
Good means good of its kind, 
and bad means bad of its kind. 
A good egg is fit to eat, and a 
bad egg is not. I feel ill (or well; 
to say “I feel good” means that 
I feel like a saint; “I feel bad” 
means that I feel like a devil). 
“TI feel badly about it” means 
that I feel concerned (sorry) 
about something. And so on. 

“Walk or drive or go slow.” 
A good many adverbs have the 
same form as the adjectives. 
Slow is not colloquial, and never 
has been. It is about 450 years 
old. It was good enough for 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, and 
Thackeray. 

“Try and get well.” This col- 
loquial expression has been in 
use for 250 years. There is 
more justification for using it 
than appears on the surface, as 
may be seen when a pause is 
made after try: “ Just try, and 
get well”; thus “try and ” gives 
encouragement (as Fowler says), 
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but the expression should not be 
ynade a mannerism. 

“ Had rather.” 
this as well established in good 
colloquial use sounds like a joke. 
In its various forms (with 


To approve 


better, liefer, sooner, rather, 
etc.) the idiom has been in use 
for about 1200 years. It has 
never been colloquial, and is to 
be found in the best of writers. 
It was good enough for Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, the King James 
Bible, Addison, and Goldsmith, 
and can probably stagger along 
for some time to come. 


“The style of an author’, says 
Gibbon, “ should be the image of 
his mind, but the choice and 
command of language is the fruit 


of exercise.” The unhappy con- 
dition in which we find ourselves 
today with regard to English is 
largely of our own _ creation. 
Language is a difficult subject, 
and proficiency in it is to be 
attained, as in painting, sculpture, 
tennis, or anything else, by care- 
ful and persistent study and prac- 
tice. Grammar is not a creation 
of pedants; it is not a creation at 
all; it is merely a collection of 
the rules of good usage, and 
hence it has the authority to 
declare what is right and what 
is wrong in the use of words. To 
say that a person speaks un- 
grammatically means simply that 
he speaks contrary to good usage. 
Why damn the science of lan- 
guoge because the authors of 
grammars write faulty books? 


Rules are as indispensable in 
language as in tennis or baseball, 
and anybody who attempts to play 
either game without following the 
rules learns bad habits, which are 
a great handicap, and often in- 
curable. The same thing is true 
of language, which can be learned 
only by persistent practice accord- 
ing to the rules of good usage. 
Good taste in dress is of great 
importance, that we may not be 
handicapped by our appearance. 
Good taste in language is of still 
greater importance, that we may 
not nullify our appearance by our 
speech. Ben Jonson, whose 
tomb in Westminster Abbey 
bears the beautiful inscription 
“© rare Ben Jonson”, said, “ Lan- 
guage most shows a man: speak, 
that I may see thee.” 


Education’s Need Research 


By DANIEL P. EGINTON 


Assistant Supervisor in Research and Surveys, 
Connecticut State Board of Education 


ESEARCH may be defined 
as the search for the in- 
formation, facts, or data that are 
needed to solve a problem. These 
facts should not be considered 
the solution; they are only the 
raw data that are needed in 
order to draw correct conclusions 
and outline a wise program of 
procedure. For example: The 
mother who discovers that —her 
child is a thief has not solved the 
problem. She has only obtained 
part of the information which 
will be needed to determine what 
should be done about it. <A 
thorough scientific diagnosis will 
be needed in order to discover 
the basic causes of this behavior 
and to obtain other pertinent 
facts. It may take years to carry 
out the remedial program which 
it is hoped will help the child to 
develop correct attitudes and con- 
trol toward the property of 
others, 
Likewise, the disciplinary pupil 
in school should be a subject for 
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No longer can the school administrator rely 


tific inquiry. 


scientific study, to determine 
wherein the program of the 
school is not fitted to his needs, 
interests, and abilities and what 
adjustments may be made to in- 
sure him satisfactory educational 
opportunity. We are now begin- 
ning to realize that there may be 
misfit books, misfit teachers, and 
misfit courses, but by the nature 
of the public school there can be 
no such thing as misfit pupils. 
The school must adjust its 
methods, courses, _ buildings, 
books, and professional staff to 
meet the varying needs of the 
pupils whom the strong arm of 
the law forces to attend it. Mod- 
ern schools no longer blame 
pupils and parents for schoo! 
failures. They, like the doctor, 
must blame themselves in case of 
failure. They must study their 
methods more carefully to deter- 
mine why they failed and how 
they can most efficiently discharge 
their functions as public institu- 
tions to help pupils live the “ good 


upon guesswork. He must resort to scien- 


life” in an emerging democratic 
society. - 

Although millions of students 
are today enrolled in our public 
schools, no one would say that 
the “last” word in_ teaching 
method, curriculum, materials of 
learning, buildings, teacher train- 
ing, organization, supervision, 
and administration has-yet been 
written. In fact, like everything 
else, these are undergoing radical 
changes due to our broader con- 
ceptions of the purposes of edu- 
cation, our new psychology of the 
processes of learning, new tech- 
nics of teaching, such as sound 
pictures and radio, and the thou- 
sands of inventions in the field 
of industry and technology. 

° 

Extensive researches and scien- 
tific experiments are being car- 
ried out on all levels of our edu- 
cational step ladder—from the 
nursery school to such ancient 
and honorable institutions as the 
University of Chicago and the 
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the contents, typical examples 
have been selected and put in the 
preface. “Have you, for in- 
stance,” says the author of the 
preface, “been laboring to eradi- 
cate from the speech of your 
students the following expres- 
sions? The majority of judges 
voting on these items approve 
them as well established in good 
colloquial use.” (The comment 
after each expression, added by 
the present writer, follows the 
best present authorities. The 
life of each expression is calcu- 
lated from the Oxford Diction- 
ary.) 

“It is me.” This is colloquial 
by its very nature, as Fowler 
says. It has been in use for 
more than 350 years, and hardly 
needs the support of the present 
jury. Such expressions, like 
pyjamas and slippers, are good 
enough in the right place. 

“Who are you looking for?” 
This ungrammatical colloquial 
use of the interrogative pronoun 
is-more_than 500 years old. It 
has the sanie limitations as me in 
“It is me”, and should not appear 
in print except in familiar dia- 
logue. 

“Invite whoever you wish.” 
This kind of blunder in the use 
of relative pronouns, seen fre- 
guently in the newspapers, and 
heard too often among those who 
ought to know better, should be 
avoided. The objective form, 
whomever, is rather rare, and the 
ordinary expression is “Invite 
whom you wish.” 

“Indefinite you and they in 
such expressions as ‘You can- 
not tell what people will think’ 
and * They had numerous strikes 
in England in 1860’.” The in- 
definite pronoun you has never 
been colloquial. It has been good 
enough for Bacon, Swift, Ruskin, 
and others for a period of more 
than 350 years, and is probably 
good enough for us. The pro- 
noun we has been used similarly 
for nearly 1000 years. The in- 
definite pronoun they, marked 
colloquial in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, has been used for more 


than 500 years; it is particularly 
helpful in avoiding the passive 
voice. 

“None are expected.” The 
plural verb, which the present 
jury sanctions as good colloquial 
English (the term colloquial 
should not be applied to it), has 
been in use for more than 1000 
years, and is, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary says, the common use 
today, the singular of none being 
expressed by no one. Those who 
use a singular verb with none 
are presumably influenced by the 
derivation (none = not one), 
but this is a case where a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


“Everyone was here but they 
all went home early.” This faulty 
way of saying “ All were here, 
but they went home early” is 
indefensible ; the shift in the point 
of view from the singular 
(everyone) to the plural (they) 
is a violation of unity, the funda- 
mental principle underlying clear- 
ness, force, and smoothness. 
There is today no better test of 
a person’s cultivation in English 
than his use of pronouns and 
possessive adjectives. Further- 
mere, the omission of the comma 
before the co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion but in this sentence, a prac- 
tice now coming into vogue, is in 
keeping with the pronunciamento 
of the preface. Well, the omis- 
sion saves a comma, and the 
writer is relieved of the worry of 
thinking, even if the reader does 
stumble. No less annoying is the 
addition of a comma where it is 
out of place. Correct punctuation 
is not the hit-or-miss sort of 
thing that the author of the 
preface fancies it to be. On the 
contrary, it requires long and 
careful study. The French boy 
receives a thorough grounding 
in punctuation at an early age, 
first through close observation, 
and later through much practice. 

“ Healthy climate.” The word 
healthy as used here is not collo- 
quial, and never has been in its life 
of nearly 400 years. But since 
Kealthful has been used for more 


_than 500 years with the meaning 


health-giving, which is now the 
regular meaning, and since 
healthy now more commonly 
means having health, should we 
not be thoughtful enough of our 
reader, in this and in similar 
cases, to avoid ambiguity as much 
as possible by using words jn 
their usual present meanings? 

“Pretty good.” The adverb 
pretty has been in good use all 
its life (nearly 400 years). 

“ Awfully cold.” When such 
words as awful and awfully be- 
come mere intensives, retaining 
nothing of their correct meanings, 
as in awful weather (properly 
meaning weather inspiring awe 
or terror), awfully poor, they 
should be classed as slang, as 
they are in most dictionaries, 
When such exaggerations occur 
in familiar or excited conversa- 
tion, they are not worth noticing, 
but they should not appear in 
print except in familiar dialogue. 

“T felt badly about it.” This 
is correct English, and should not 
be classed as colloquial. But the 
use of adjectives and adverbs 
with feel, look, taste, and the 
like, is the source of many errors. 
Good means good of its kind, 
and bad means bad of its kind. 
A good egg is fit to eat, and a 
bad egg is not. I feel ill (or well; 
to say “I feel good” means that 
I feel like a saint; “I feel bad” 
means that I feel like a devil), 
“TI feel badly about it” means 
that I feel concerned (sorry) 
about something. And so on. 

“Walk or drive or go slow.” 
A good many adverbs have the 
same form as the adjectives. 
Slow is not colloquial, and never 
has been. It is about 450 years 
old. It was good enough for 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, and 
Thackeray. 

“Try and get well.” This col- 
loquial expression has been in 
use for 250 years. There is 
more justification for using it 
than appears on the surface, as 
may be seen when a pause is 
made after try: “ Just try, and 
get well”; thus “try and ” gives 
encouragement (as Fowler says), 
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but the expression should not be 


made a mannerism. 

“Had rather.” 
this as well established in good 
colloquial use sounds like a joke. 
Ia its various forms (with 
better, liefer, sooner, rather, 
etc.) the idiom has been in use 
for about 1200 years. It has 
never been colloquial, and is to 
be found in the best of writers. 
It was good enough for Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, the King James 
Bible, Addison, and Goldsmith, 
and can probably stagger along 
for some time to come. 


To approve 


“The style of an author”, says 
Gibbon, “ should be the image of 
his mind, but the choice and 
command of language is the fruit 


of exercise.” The unhappy con- 
dition in which we find ourselves 
today with regard to English is 
largely of our own creation. 
Language is a difficult subject, 
and proficiency in it is to be 
attained, as in painting, sculpture, 
tennis, or anything else, by care- 
ful and persistent study and prac- 
tice. Grammar is not a creation 
of pedants; it is not a creation at 
all; it is merely a collection of 
the rules of good usage, and 
hence it has the authority to 
declare what is right and what 
is wrong in the use of words. To 
say that a person speaks un- 
grammatically means simply that 
he speaks contrary to good usage. 
Why damn the science of lan- 
guage because the authors of 


grammars write faulty books? 


Rules are as indispensable in 
language as in tennis or baseball, 
and anybody who attempts to play 
either game without following the 
rules learns bad habits, which are 
a great handicap, and often in- 
curable. The same thing is true 
of language, which can be learned 
only by persistent practice accord- 
ing to the rules of good usage. 
Good taste in dress is of great 
importance, that we may not be 
handicapped by our appearance. 
Good taste in language is of still 
greater importance, that we may 
not nullify our appearance by our 


speech. Ben Jonson, whose 
tomb in Westminster Abbey 
bears the beautiful inscription 


“© rare Ben Jonson”, said, “ Lan- 
guage most shows a man: speak, 
that I may see thee.” 


Education’s Need of Research 


By DANIEL P. EGINTON 


Assistant Supervisor in Research and Surveys, 
Connecticut State Board of Education 


ESEARCH may be defined 
as the search for the in- 
formation, facts, or data that are 
needed to solve a problem. These 
facts should not be considered 
the solution; they are only the 
raw data needed in 
order to draw correct conclusions 
and outline a wise program of 
procedure. For example: The 
mother that her 
child is a thief has not solved the 
problem. She has only obtained 
part of the which 
wil! be needed to determine what 
should be done about it. <A 
thorough scientific diagnosis will 
be needed in order to discover 
the basic causes of this behavior 
and to obtain other pertinent 
facts. It may take years to carry 
out the remedial program which 
it is hoped will help the child to 
develop correct attitudes and con- 
trol toward the property of 
others. 
Likewise, the disciplinary pupil 
in School should be a subject for 


that are 


who discovers 


information 
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No longer can the school administrator rely 


tific inquiry. 
scientific study, to determine 
wherein the program of the 
school is not fitted to his needs, 
interests, and abilities and what 
adjustments may be made to in- 
sure him satisfactory educational 
opportunity. We are now begin- 
ning to realize that there may be 
misfit books, misfit teachers, and 
misfit courses, but by the nature 
of the public school there can be 
no such thing as misfit pupils. 
The must adjust its 
methods, courses, buildings, 
books, and professional staff to 


school 


meet the varying needs of the 
pupils whom the strong arm of 
the law forces to attend it. Mod- 
ern schools no longer blame 
pupils and parents for school 
failures. They, like the doctor, 
must blame themselves in case of 
failure. They must study their 
methods more carefully to deter- 
mine why they failed and how 
they can most efficiently discharge 
their functions as public institu- 
tions to help pupils live the “ good 


upon guesswork. He must resort to scien- 


life” in an emerging democratic 
society. 

Although millions of students 
are today enrolled in our public 
schools, no one would say that 
the “last” word in teaching 
method, curriculum, materials of 
learning, buildings, teacher train- 
ing, organization, supervision, 
and administration has yet been 
written. In fact, like everything 
else, these are undergoing radical 
changes due to our broader con- 
ceptions of thé purposes of edu- 
cation, our new psychology of the 
processes of learning, new tech- 
nics of teaching, such as sound 
pictures and radio, and the thou- 
sands of inventions in the field 
of industry and technology. 

Extensive researches and seien- 
tific experiments are being car- 
ried out on all levels of our edu- 


cational step ladder—from the 
nursery school to such ancient 


and honorable institutions as the 
University of Chicago and the 
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Yale Graduate School of Educa- 
tion which are being completely 
reorganized. Every educator who 
is awake to the critical needs of 
developing responsible citizens 
who know how to think, possess 
character, are willing to co-oper- 
ate for the mutual benefits of all, 
who possess power and capacity 
for leadership, who know how 
to use leisure time wisely, and 
who are cultured and refined, is 
critically questioning traditional 
methods which have failed to 
accomplish these goals in the 
past. More than that, he is prob- 
ably outlining studies and con- 
ducting experiments which he 
hopes eventually will promote 
richer and fuller child-growth. 
Many of our large systems have 
organized at 
mental school in which new 
methods and procedures are being 
tried out. Most of these systems 
also have a director of research 
who is responsible for outlining 
and carrying out studies which 
it is hoped will further all-round 
growth of boys and girls. Many 
individual teachers smaller 
school systems are trying out new 
methods with varying results. 


| 


The superintendent, as_ the 
logical head of the school system, 
however, must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the formation and 
the execution of the program of 
research. He must possess a 
scientific attitude toward educa- 
tion and be proficient in the 
methods and technics or tools of 
scientific experimentation. 

In spite of the almost blind 
faith which the American people 
have in the achievements of the 
public schools, they are more 
critical today than ever before of 
them. They are rightly asking 
many knotty questions which are 
not easily answered. Among 
other things, they want to know 
how such subjects as geometry, 
Latin, ancient history, and alge- 
bra are helping pupils to meet the 
problems of present-day living? 
What good their children are de- 
riving from bits and dabs of 
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least one experi- 


cooking, woodworking, and mech- 


How our mag- 


aid- 


anical drawing? 
nificent gymnasiums 
ing pupils to develop sound 
bodies, and interest in suitable 
outdoor games or sports in which 
they will participate long after 
the referee’s whistle has called 
time out? Why our recreational 
activities are often more sinful 
than manful? Why our gradu- 
ates are often walking encyclo- 
pedias or dreamers, social 
morons with little ability to make 
friends and get along amicably 
with people, and with so 
little control of their emotions 
that they pout, get angry, love, 
hate, become afraid like a little 
child? Why we are still demand- 
ing thousands of over-age, over- 
grown, socially maladjusted, re- 
tarded pupils to pass grade stan- 
dards which are sometimes so 
difficult for them that as his 
preparation for life a pupil may 
spend eight years reaching the 
third grade, and then quit school 
with only a memory of failures, 
fears, embarrassments, and 
hatreds? Why we continue to 
construct million-dollar 
houses in 
they will last hundred 
years when we_ know _ that 
they will not be suited for educa- 
tional purposes even fifty years 
hence? Why we stress co-opera- 
tion and democracy in schools 
and yet organize and operate 
them on the basis of autocracy 
and the most vicious kinds of 
competitive devices, such as 
marks, prizes, grades, awards, 
administrative ingenuity 
can devise? Why we still make 
” the core, back- 
bone, and trunk of the curricu- 
lum when we know that education 
is a process of rich, deep, grip- 
ping, and meaningful experience ? 
Why we still use mass instruc- 
tion methods of teaching when 
we know that every pupil differs 
from every other in _ interests, 
abilities, temperaments, needs, and 
experience ? 

No superintendent and his pro- 
fessional staff can ignore the 
challenge of these and a hundred 
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such manner that 
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which 


“book learning 


other equally weighty indictments, 
Traditional out-worn, Static 
methods of* education inevitably 
will give 
methods as 


way to progressive 
completely the 
Model T Ford was replaced by 
the Model A, which already hag 
been discontinued. The reason 
that the process is so slow in 
education is that it is practically 
impossible to prove anything 
mathematically in education and 
many communities are still wait- 
ing for objective proof before 
they demand the kind of educa- 
tional leadership and modern 
teaching methods which many of 
us believe best insure the all- 
round growth of the pupil as the 
goal of education. 


There are numerous 
which the local superintendent 
can and should use research 
methods in fields, such as in the 
location, construction, and main- 
tenance of buildings, in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum, 
pupil and teacher personnel, busi- 
ness administration, and in educa- 
tional method. Among _ other 
things, he himself can initiate and 
carry out studies, employ a full- 
time or part-time special research 


ways in 


director, encourage principals or 
teachers to carry out studies, and 
appeint committees to make 
special reports on various prob- 
lems, such as health education, 
leisure activities, and vocational 
training. All of the professional 
staff and pupils should develop 
the scientific attitude and skill in 
methods of research. They should 
demand the order to 
draw their own conclusions. Dog- 
matic ex-cathedra statements by 
the staff and pupils should be 
avoided! Dissenting or minority 
opinions should not only be toler- 
ated, they should be welcomed 
and expected. Orderly proced- 
ures or research should be carried 
out to discover more efficient pro- 
cedures, new ideas, or new 
methods which will likely aid im 
clarifying thinking, and adminis- 
tering a sounder educational pro- 
gram. 
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ly Dr. M yers Garry Cleveland Myers, Director of Parent Education in Western Reserve 

1g Join $ University, Cleveland, is widely known throughout the nation as a lecturer 

id Our S ta Sf and writer on vital phases of education. Dr. Myers has frequently written | 
t- for the Journal of Education — and his articles have invariably met with 

re a cordial reception; for they have been sane, constructive and to the point. Our readers 

a- are to be congratulated upon the fact that Dr. Myers has now accepted our invitation to be- | 
rn come a Contributing Editor. Always a specialist in Problems of Personality — a title under 

of which a number of his articles were run in this magazine not long ago — he now has | 
i. prepared another series of papers on “Things Human.” As a school visitor and analyst, 

he a traveler and a lecturer, Dr. Myers is in close touch with educational situations ia 


many parts of the country, and his observations and interpretations will be reflected 


from time to time in these pages. His contributions to the Journal of Education will 
begin in an early issue. 


in News Maga zine Without sacrificing any of the stimulating and inspirational 
nt of the qualities which have long characterized the Journal of 
ch School World Education, we shall henceforth undertake to increase our | 
ne effectiveness as a disseminator of NEWS. Our’ twice-a- 
n- month frequency of appearance makes it natural that we regard this as a principal fea- 
e- ture of our service. In order to emphasize this newsgathering function as an integral 
n, part of our program, we have enlarged and rearranged the news department as 
i- “News of the School World.” Here will be found a breezy and comprehensive 
a- review of educational events. Keep pace with educational progress by reading the 
er Journal of Education — News Magazine of the School World. 

id 


Looking at President J. Asbury Pitman, of the State Teachers College at Salem, 
Education Massachusetts, spent the greater part of the past school year touring 


Abroad Europe and inspecting educational systems in a dozen countries. Enjoy- 
or ing unusual courtesies because of his professional interest and high rank 
id as an American educator, Dr. Pitman was able to see with trained eyes, to make com- 
re parisons, and to write interesting reports, which he lays before American educators 
)- through the Journal of Education. The Pitman articles will commence in October. 

: Mental growing interest to the school profession is the subject of Mental 

F Hy gien e Hygiene. Teachers and administrators need something of the technique and 
' viewpoint of the psychologist and-the psychiatrist. The Journal is therefore 

, happy to have secured for its readers a number of articles by experts in this sphere of 

| j modern educational endeavor. 

0 Short Story The editors believe that fiction has its place in an educational magazine, 


7 Contest both because it gives a certain zest and because stories dealing with school 

situations can convey some truths even more forcibly than the most serious 
essays on the same subject. Hence —the call for contributions of original stories, not 
exceeding 1,500 words in length, to be entered in a Prize Contest. Entries will be 
received up to December 15, 1933. Any one may compete. The prizes will be $25, $15, 
d $10, and four of $5 each. Stories should be built around some school situation or 
deal with school characters. If there is a pedagogical lesson, impressed without moraliz- 
ing, so much the better. Why not try your hand at creative writing! Address Short 
Story Contest. 
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For 


TEXTBOOKS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


e THE GATES PROGRAM OF 
READING as embodied in 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Gates, Huber, and Ayer 
Today’s acknowledged leading 
method of teaching reading. 
Complete series for all grades 
from the first through the 
sixth. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 
READERS — Patch & 
Howe 
Grade 1 — Hunting 
Grade 2 — Outdoor Visits 
Grade 3—Surprises 
Grade 4—Through Four Seasons 
Facts of nature and science in 


easy story form for first and 
second graders. Checked vo- 


cabularies; comprehension 
tests; illustrations true to 
nature. 


ARITHMETIC DRILL BOOKS 
—Wilson 


A new, tested plan for attain- 
ing 100% results in all the 
fundamental processes. of 
arithmetic. Large experi- 
mentation in prominent 
schools has proved that 100% 
accuracy is possible with these 
books for 95% of school 
pupils. 

Easy, step-by-step procedure. 
Rapid-review charts; self-test- 
ing records. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
WORKBOOKS — Deffendall 


Essentially practice books, 
providing drill materials for 
mastery in all the funda- 
mentals of language and com- 
position. Four books, one for 
each grade from three to six 
inclusive. 


ELEMENTARY WORLD HiIS- 
TORY—Beard & Bagley 


A basal textbook for inter- 
mediate grades, by two out- 
standing authorities. Carries 
over the tested and proved 
features of the successful 
Beard and Bagley “Our Old 
World Background,” 


@ LIVING GEOGRAPHY— Hunt- 
ington, Benson, and Mce- 
Murry 


The new human-use geog- 
raphies, whose innovations 
and improvements are setting 
new standards for the study 
of elementary geography. 


a STUDY GUIDES AND UNIT 
TESTS to accompany LIV- 
ING GEOGRAPHY— 
Branom 


A set of workbooks that serve 
almost literally as the teach- 
er’s “pointer” in directing 
pupils how to study. 


fj MODERN ENGLISH—Emerson, 
Bender, and Thompson 


Correct language habits 
through natural language 
situations. A standard series 
newly revised and rewritten. 
Three-book and six-book 
series. 


Mm LONG AGO — Wadell and 
Perry 


A background history reader, 
simple enough for children in 
grades three and four. The 
stories, beautifully illustrated, 
trace man’s progress from his 
early struggles as a cave- 
dweller to the pioneer days of 
settlement in America. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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g HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH— 
Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum 


The new series supreme, in 
step with the tempo of 
modern boys’ and girls’ lives 
and activities. Equipped with 
an abundance of practice and 
drill materials. 


Book I — Book II 


@ THE NATIONS AT WORK — 


Packard, Sinnott, and Over- 
ton 


An industrial and commercial 
geography, factually and sta- 
tistically up-to-the-minute. 


@ BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WEL- 
FARE. New Edition — 
Peabody and Hunt 


The new edition of “the most 
practical book in high school 
biology.” 


@ ENGLISH DRILL EXERCISES 
—John 


Zestful, lively practice mater- 
ial for secondary schools. 
FUNCTIONAL English 
stressed. 


Book I — Book II 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


An unexcelled series compris- 
ing a wide variety of titles, 
meeting in every respect mod- 
ern requirements in the study 
of English and American lit- 
erature, as well as following 
closely the latest require- 
ments of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Hand- 
somely and strongly bound. 
Combination volumes a special 
feature. Uniform low price, 
$0.60. 


MACMILLAN 


S\sECONDARY SCHOOLS TEXTBOOKS 


x GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TO- 
DAY — Watkins and Bedell 


Principles of general science 
discussed in a continuous, re- 
lated outline, in terms of 
human progress and human 
welfare. 


@ ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
Revised Edition—Fay 


For years the leading text- 
book in elementary economics. 
Now thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, with new 
content, new illustrations, 
new questions and reviews, 
etc. 


@ WORLD HISTORY — Hayes, 
Moon, and Wayland 


World History in fact as well 
as in nanie, built around the 
growth of Gemocracy. Traces 
the story of mankind from the 
Stone Age to the age of big 
business. 


WORKBOOK to accompany 
Hayes, Moon and Wayland’s 
WORLD HISTORY — 
Wesley 


Follows closely the content 
and organization of the text. 
Designed to give greater per- 
manence and significance to 
the study of periods or move- 
ments in World history. 
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EDITORIALS 


Just Hard Enough 
EACHERS and supervisors are continually 
T faced with the question: “ How easy shall 
we make learning for the learner?” 

The temptation of a good teacher is to explain 
too much, leaving too little for the pupil to strug- 
gle with. And the poor teacher, meanwhile, from 
sheer laziness or inability to get the child’s view- 
point, leaves everything to the pupil. 

A happy medium, conducive to the best growth, 
would seem to be—to remove those obstructions 
which would discourage effort, and to leave enough 
others to make the adventure interesting. 

Golf, for example, is not played in a jungle. 
Neither is it played on a level plain having no 
barriers to make the game inviting. 

In the game of study, every obstacle overcome 
is a source of new strength. Under wise encour- 
agement, the pupil will- encounter difficulties with 
the wiil to win, and education will be raised from 
boredom to an exciting pastime. 


Chicago’s Retrogression 
A LWAYS a city. of contrasts, Chicago at the 


present time proves that it can advertise 
Progress with an exposition while effecting Retro- 
gression with its schools. 

Mark well what is happening at Chicago, 
civically and contra-educationally. The battle 
which is raging there means as much to the nation 
as any military conflict in recent times. 

Under cover of a false threat—namely, that 
the city’s schocls were facing a $10,000,000 deficit 
despite a reduction in school days which, school- 
men say, would have insured a safe balance of 
$800,000, the Board of Education met secretly, 
without counsel of Superintendent 
summarily voted to slash services right and 
left. All junior high schools are abolished. Kin- 
dergartens are cut fifty per cent. Teacher loads are 
increased, both in size and in number of classes. 
Supervisory and executive officers whose duty has 
been to adapt instruction to individual needs are 
dismissed. Manual training and domestic arts are 
swept out of the elementary grades. These are 
but samples of the thirty-odd curtailments, another 
of which removes teachers from lunchroom man- 
agement and creates jobs at $150 a month for new 
appointees. 

It is the municipal spoils system against the 
citizens and the children. It is the Chicago of to- 
day tearing down the Chicago of tomorrow. 

Some of the citizens have been aroused. They 
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have fornied a Save-the-Schools Committee. Dean | 
Charlies H. Judd of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, has valiantly championed 
the cause of Chicago youth. At a mass meeting 
in the Stadium on July 21, Dr. Judd denounced 
the machine and its efforts to wreck whatever has 
been accomplished in the city’s schools during the 
past generation. 
Waten Chicago! 
munity also. 


But watch your own com- 
Similar things, less conspicuous but 
just as deadly, are taking place throughout the 
nation. Of honest economy the schools must bear 
their share. But from taking the rap for what 
politica! racketeers and grafters have been doing, 
educational leaders, parents, and good citizens 
generally must see that the schools are protected. 
Democracy must not fall victim to political de- 
bauchery. 
time. 


It will not, if citizens are aroused in 


One Neglected Study 

GIRL. writes to a daily newspaper :— 

“T have finished my freshman year at 
college and am completely upset and disillusioned 
by the books | have been required to read, in 
English literature especially. If I still believe that 
life is worth living it is not due to any inspiration 
I have drawn frem my instructors.” 

A great deal is made, these days, of teaching 
appreciation. Courses in appreciation of music and 
of art are gaining headway in the schools and col- 
leges, despite the reactionary efforts of many so 
called practical people. 

But what about appreciation—of life? Maybe 
it would be difficult to teach this in a segregated 
course. Perhaps it does not belong there. Sup- 
pose it were to become the central aim and motive 
of a college! Suppose only those teachers were 
permitted to teach there who had arrived at a 
wholesome philosophy of life; persons who hbe- 
lieved in something besides sordid self-interest as 
the mainspring of human conduct, upheld ideals 
of faith ana love and loyalty—what then? 

Would siudents be asked to wallow in books 
whose authors dwell only in the mire of low 
thoughts? Or would there be at least some attempt 
to counteract such material with what has been 
wrought and written by men with loftier souls and 
truer vision? 

A college should teach reality—yes. 
touched with a divine spark. 

Coilege should be a place to grow ideals, not to 
bury them, 


But reality 
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PERSONALITIES 


CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF, 
principal of Castleton Normal 
School, Vermont, since 1920, is 
the first woman to have a degree 
from Norwich University, which 
has conferred an honorary Ed, D. 
She is serving her third term as 
one of the vice-presidents of the 


National Education Association 
and is a candidate for the 
N.E. A. presidency in 1935. 


ARTHUR L. MARSH, execu- 
tive secretary of the Washington 
Education Association and edi- 
tor of the State Journal, received 
the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from the College of Puget 
Sound in June, twenty-five years 
after his graduation from that 
college. 

WILLIAM SLADE, Jr., prin- 
cipal of the Moreland School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, will be 
acting superintendent at Glendale, 
Ohio, for the coming year, in the 
absence of Samuel Engle Burr 
for graduate study at Cincinnati 
and New York. 

EVERETT C. 


transfers 


PRESTON 
from principalship of 
the Roosevelt School in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., to Belmont, Mass., 
where he will serve as direc- 
to. of instruction, a newly created 
office ranking next to that of 
Superintendent Frank A. Scott. 
e 

DR. ELMER ELLSWORTH 
BROWN retired July 1 as 
seventh Chancellor of New York 
University. He had devoted 
fifty-four of his seventy-two 
years to education. He becomes 
Chancellor-emeritus after twenty- 
two years as active head. Dr. 
Brown served the nation admir- 
ably as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from 1906 to 1911, and his 
advent at New York University 
was followed by an era of 
abounding growth and fruitful- 
ness. 
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DR: LINNAEUS N. HINES 
this month terminates his presi- 
dency of Indiana State Teachers 
College (Indianapolis), owing to 
ill health. His great 
ment during his twelve years as 
president has been the improved 
rating accorded to the institution. 


achieve- 


DR. WILLIAM H. HOLMES, 
Mt. 
N.Y., and apostle of progress, is 


superintendent at Vernon, 


proposed for next year’s presi- 
dency of the National Education 


Association. He is an _ ardent 
champion of the people’s schools ; 
‘has been active in N.E.A. 


affairs; a fighter for democracy 
in that association; prominent in 
administrative circles in his state. 
You'll hear about Dr. 
Holmes as the year advances. 

DR. CHARLES McKENNY 
rounds off thirty-eight years 
as head of _ teacher-training 
institutions by becoming Presi- 
dent-emeritus of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, where 
he has presided for a dozen years 
past. He has long been recog- 
nized as a leader in the education 
of teachers; was an organizer of 
the American 
Teachers Colleges; is an author 
and editor of note; and has 
greatly advanced the college at 
Ypsilanti in material equipment, 
instructional quality, and national 
renown. 


more 


Association of 


JOHN M. MUNSON brings 
to the presidency of Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti the harvest of his ten years 
as president of Northern State 


Teachers College, Marquette, 
Michigan. He has been identi- 
fied with public education in 


Michigan since 1905, when he 
was superintendent at Harbor 
Springs. Later he was deputy 
state superintendent, and in 1919 
was made director of the train- 


ing school, Central State 
Teachers College, proceeding 


from there to Northern in 1923. 


MRS. CORA 
STEWART, 


tional 


WILSON 
Na- 
Inc., 
retired from Washington for a 


Director of 
Illiteracy Crusade, 
considerable part of the summer 
to a nook in the Virginia moun- 
tains, where she worked on her 
forthcoming book 
illiteracy. 


dealing with 


ROSCOE DAVID 

superintendent at 

fornia, 


CASE, 
Cali- 
head, or 
made a re- 


Salinas, 
keeps a_ cool 
ought to. He has 
study refrigeration 
which has been accepted by the 
American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers, and will be pub- 
lished in the magazine, “ Refrig- 


erating Engineering.” 


search 


The study 
covers the history of refrigeration 
from ancient times. Dr. Case per- 
formed this research two years ago 
at Leland Stanford University 
while obtaining his doctorate in 
education. He believes that edu- 
cators should know something 
outside their immediate field, and 
accordingly minored in business 
administration at Stanford while 
doing the more usual work in 
education. 

BURGIN E. DOSSETT, 
county superintendent at Jacks- 
boro, Tenn., active in the East 
Tennessee Educational Associa- 
tion, has succeeded in unifying the 
school Campbell 
County. He found three distinct 
systems; two cities of 4,000 
population each, and a county 
operating as separate units. He 
persuaded the municipal units to 
yield their local prerogatives. The 
effects are seen in better adminis- 
tration and supervision for the 
county as a whole, reduction of 
overhead costs, and improvement 
of opportunities for rural boys 
and girls. 


systems of 
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eae N EWS OF THE SCHOOL WORLD 


Defeatism Notably Absent 
From the Chicago Convention 


DUCATION was evaluated 
a" to the general satisfaction 
of ten thousand attending mem- 
bers of the school profession at 
Chicago in early July. The occa- 
sion was, as all our readers know, 
the seventy-first yearly gathering 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. And the presiding officer 
and -program maker was _ the 


‘genial, enthusiastic, dauntless Dr. 


Joseph Rosier. 

Estimates of education by many 
speakers indicated that this key 
to a successful democracy is too 
precious to be sacrificed to those 


JOSEPH ROSIER 
It Was His Program. 


who would weaken or destroy it. 

Bankers, industrialists, insur- 
magnates and_ self-loving 
politicians were called to account 
for their attacks upon the schools, 


and were challenged to show that 


they had managed their own af- 
fairs with such statesmanly skill 


as to warrant their abuse of those 


who operate the systems of edu- 


‘cation. 


There was talk of “ peasant 
standards ” both of living and of 


education, and of “ educational 
starvation.” But no disposition 
to accept such a situation meekly 
was ‘anywhere manifest. 

Men like Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin, John K. 
Norton of Columbia, Charles H. 
Judd and Robert M. Hutchins 
of Chicago, and President Rosier 
himself delivered upstanding ad- 
dresses that were full of fire 
and fact. 


Said Glenn Frank:— 


“After the provision of relief for 
those in distress and out of work, and 
the protection of life and property, 
education is the most important single 
obligation resting upon government in 
this crisis. It is to education alone 
that we can look to produce a leader- 
ship for the future that might con- 
ceivably use this magnificent machine 
economy of ours to free the race from 
drudgery, poverty, and insecurity.” 


Said President Rosier :— 

“Between 1929 and 1932 our life in- 
surance companies increased the sal- 
aries of their presidents by $25,000. 
. . (Meanwhile) the federal govern- 
ment was loaning insurance companies 
and railroads large sums of money 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. At the same time thou- 
sands of school teachers, whose sal- 
aries in normal times had not been ex- 
cessive, were going without pay en- 
tirely, and were unable to secure from 
Congress any legislation which would 
permit the R. F. C. to loan money for 
their relief.” 


Said Dr. Judd :— 

“T am now convinced that states and 
local communities are no longer com- 
petent under present-day taxing sys- 
tems to secure for young people the 
schooling that they should have. I am 
in favor of an insistent demand for 
relief of local school budgets from 
federal sources. Either the national 
treasury must help communities, or the 
federal taxing power must relinquish 
its hold on the national income.” 

But the wall of defence was 


JESSIE GRAY 
The New President 


20t the only object of attention 
at the Chicago convention. Edu- 
cators were urged to take a 
greater part in forming the ob- 
jectives of society. Teachers 
were advised to become better in- 
formed of the world in which 
they live. Schoolmen were told 
to drop their smugness. 

President Hutchins declared :— 

“The elementary schools are eight 
years for no better reason than that 
when Horace Mann went to Germany 
to find a school to imitate he imitated 
the wrong one.” 

President Paul C. Stetson, of 
the Department of Superintend- 
ence, pointed out :— 

“If administrators in public educa- 
tion have failed at any one point more 
than at any other, it has been in inter- 


preting the purposes and the ideals of 
public education to the people.” 


Progress under difficulties was 
reported from some quarters. 
Governor McNutt of Indiana, for 
example, boasted the action of 
that state in paying $600 toward 
the salary of each teacher. 

Optimism was much more in 
evidence than at the February 
meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Minneapolis. 
Belief was expressed that con- 
ditions will soon be better for the 
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schools and that public opinion 

will surely return in full force to 

their support. 
The assembly 


of delegates 


elected Miss Jessie Gray, class- JUNIOR COLLEGES 


room teacher of Philadelphia, to 
the presidency for the current 
year. 


Emergency Committee Sees 


“New Deal” for Education 


HAT the schools are soon 
1 to emerge from their 
emergency, is a pleasant predic- 
tion surely. But there’s a warn- 
ing linked with the prediction: 
the schools will emerge into a 
changed world, difficult 
conditions will be faced. 

The general feeling is that it 
is only a matter of time until 
educational advance will be re- 
sumed in the United States. 

This was the message brought 
to the Chicago convention of the 
National Education Association 
by the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, which 
was appointed by the Association 
and its Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

Jehn K. Norton, chairman of 
the joint commission, reveals that 
today the complexion of the edu- 
cational situation is changed. 
“Almost without exception,” he 
reports, “the destructive legis- 
lative programs have been de- 
feated, often by large majorities. 


where 


suffered a blow from which it 
may not recover for a decade, 
“ The period of the depression 
has re-emphasized to all thoughtful 
people the importance of the pub- 
lic school. The very nature of our 
civilization makes imperative in- 
creased emphasis on education. 
The depression has served to 
clarify certain characteristics of 
our civilization which are of great 
import to education. We have 
come to realize that we are living 
in a society in which intelligent 
co-operation as opposed to ruth- 


less individualism must be in- 
creasingly emphasized.” 
In pointing out short- 


sighted view which certain vested 
interests have taken toward public 
schcols and colleges during the 
depression, Mr. Norton declares 
that under the slogan of the 
“New Deal” constructive forces 
are being put into operation which 
will lift the nation from the eco- 
nomic morass in which it has 
been floundering for nearly four 


More gratifying is the number ofg years. 


states which have enacted con- 
structive school legislation. A 
brief survey of the situation in the 
various states showed scarcely a 
state in which a significant num- 
ber of reactionary bills had actu- 
ally become laws. 

“This does not mean that edu- 
cation is out of the woods. Con- 
ditions in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Idaho, and in certain communities 
in many other states continue to 
be serious. The number of 


schools which have no prospect 
at present of opening in the fall 
Higher 
states has 


into the thousands. 
education in several 
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“ Between now and 1950 we 
are likely to witness a period of 
unparalleled educational expan- 
sion and improvement. 

“One of the phases of the 
* New Deal,’ as it develops in the 
years that lie just ahead, should 
consist of a general overhauling 
of the purposes, scope, and pro- 
cedures of public education, in 
the light of the new demands of 
the twentieth century. In fact, 
such a reappraisal and streng- 
thening of the influence of edu- 
cation is essential if the ‘ New 
Deal’ is to be something more 
than a mere ‘ flash-in-the-pan.’ ” 


‘country 


FORGING AHEAD 


HE junior college has given 
T splendid account of itself 
during four hard years. In fact, 
the harder the years, the more 
insistent has been the demand 
for this institution and the larger 
its registrations. 


In 


the last few 


years, 
while four-year colleges and 
universities were losing, the 


junior college enrollment in the 
as a whole has gone 
steadily ahead. In the last six 
years ihe number of students has 
more than doubled and the num- 
ber of such colleges is now nearly 


23 per cent. greater than in 
1929. Professor W. C. Eells, 
editor of The Junior College 


Journal, is authority for the fol- 
lowing statistics :— 


Enroll- 
Year Number ment 
408 50,529 
ae 405 54,438 
429 67,627 
436 74,088 
» 473 99,476 


Of the colleges which report 
enrollments for the last year, 333 
had less than 200 students, 99 
had between 200 and 500, and 38 
had more than 500, with the larg- 
cst showing an enrollment of 
more than 4,000. 

The junior college, which 
got its name in Chicago, and 
which developed independently 
in regions as widely scattered as 
Iowa, California, and New Eng- 
land, is now to be found in every 
state in the Union except 
Nevada and Wyoming. There 
are 189 public junior colleges in 
thirty-one states, supported by 
municipalities, districts or states. 

Fourteen states already have 
laws expressly authorizing local 
school districts to establish public 
junior colleges. Of these, five 
stretch along the southwest bor- 
der: California, Arizona, Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The 
other nine form a solid block 
reaching north and northwest up 
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the Mississippi basin: Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana. 

In 1930 the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina held that the 
jumor college was an integral 
part of the public school system 
of the state, and as such entitled 
to support by public taxation. 
This decision, rendered in a case 


concerned with an_ institution 
where tuition is free, is expected 
to become an important turning 
point in junior college history. 

At present California still leads 
in the number of junior colleges, 
with 35 public and 19 private in- 
stitutions. Texas has 20 public 
and 24 private junior colleges. 
Iowa has 27 and 10, Missouri 7 
and 18. 


Zook Takes Education Helm 


RMED with influence a- 
plenty but with no “ big 


stick,” men step into the high 
federal office which watches over 
and assists education. July wit- 
nessed another of these changes. 

Dr. George F. Zook, former 
president of the University of 
Akron, in Ohio, now heads the 
Federal Office of Education in 
Washington. As Commissioner 
of Education he succeeds William 
John Cooper, who held the office 
for more than four years. 

For Dr. Zook, it is a return to 
the Office of Education, as from 
1920 to 1925 he served in it as 
director of the division of higher 
education. Dr. F. J. Kelly now 
occupies this position. Previously 
Dr. Zook was a member of the 
committee on public information 
in 1918, and was associate direc- 
tor of education instruction of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings 
Division. 

Later he was a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed by President 
Hoover to study “the policies and 
activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to the education 
of the American people.” 

Commissioner Zook is forty- 
eight years old, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, and the 
holder of a doctor’s degree from 
Cornell University. In 1911 he 
married Miss Susie Gant of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. His academic 
training was primarily in history, 
but later he turned to education as 
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GEORGE F. ZOOK 


his major field of study. Prior 
to his administrative experience, 
he taught history at Cornell Uni- 
versity and at Pennsylvania State 
College. Also he has served on 
various survey committees on 
higher educational institutions in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
and cther states. Recently he 
served on the California com- 
mittee, 1931-32, the lowa Finan- 
cial Survey, division of education, 
1935, and other surveys. 

In a recent interview Commis- 
sioner Zook agreed in general 
with his predecessor as to the 
promotional nature of the office. 
“This is a large responsibility,” 
he said, “ which seems certain to 
Out of 
the program for economic re- 


increase in importance. 


covery will come social implica- 
tions including those relative to 
the organization, support and 


character of education, the signifi- 
cance of which we do not as yet 
appreciate. 

“It now seems very clear that 
we should not think of our task 
as being completed with the edu- 
cation of our boys and girls, nor 
even of young men and young 
women. They have a long life 
to live after the present period 
of fermal schooling in which, 
through the hard knocks of ex- 
perience, they unlearn many of 
the fundamental truths with 
which they start out in life. The 
educational system should so con- 
ceive its task as to develop facili- 
ties of continuing the education 
of men and women throughout 
life. In other words, there seems 
no doubt that the present growth 
of the adult education movement 
may ultimately turn out to be one 
of the most significant departures 
in education.” 


Asks More 
Attention to 
Student Health 


OOKS are sometimes put 
ahead of bodies. It is 
well, now and then, to check the 
question of physical fitness among 
students. For health and educa- 
tion should go hand in hand. 
“Skepticism regarding the health 
of students,” says the Journal of 
the American Medical Associa- 


Kansas, gion, “has repeatedly been ex- 


hibited of late.” “It formed the 
theme of an essay by Dr. Emer- 
son, of Tufts College Medical 
School in Boston,” the article 
continues, “who has made ex- 
tensive observations on the youth 
of preparatory schools and col- 
leges. He asserts that the physi- 
cal unfitness of these groups was 
indicated by higher mortality 
risks, as shown by the medico- 
actuarial table, and by increased 
morbidity and lessened efficiency, 
as evidenced by failure to with- 
stand the pressure of curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. 
“Further evidence of physical 
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unfitness among underweight stu- 
dents was shown by the marked 


increase of physical defects, by 
the correlation of underweight 
and self-rating in health and by 


the greater number of faulty 
health habits. Furthermore, a 
checking up of twenty faulty 


health habits of 4,366 students at 
the time of their admission to 
college shows no improvement 
during the seven-year period 1924- 
1931. There is little difference 
between students from _ public 
high schools and those who pre- 
pared in private schools. 

“In Emerson’s judgment, the 
four leading faulty health habits, 
for each college class, with a sin- 
gle exception, were rest 
periods, fast eating, irregular 
bedtime, and the habit of having 
no regular time for bowel move- 


ment. Emerson’s study of the 


health of students in eight repre- 
sentative high schools and seven 
leading private shows 
conditions of physical unfitness 
closely approximating that found 
among students 
lege. 


schools 


entering  col- 

“The American school and col- 
lege boys need not become the vic- 
tims of hygienic indifference. The 
chief obstacle to health work, 
Emerson claims, is the persistent 
idea that if a person is not sick 
he is well, which prevents the 
physician from entering the field 
of health in the same scientific 
spirit in which he meets the prob- 
lems of disease. The technical 
part of physical fitness work, 
Emerson adds, is largely educa- 
tional, but its supervision requires 
efficient training, which thus far 
has been given little place 
medical teaching.” 


in 


Maze in Front of College Doors 


HIRTY-SIX varieties of 
T loose joints between 
secondary schools and colieges 
have now been identified and 
counted. 

The monograph P. Roy 
Brammell on “ Articulation of 
High School and College” is one 
of a score or more of special re- 
ports which are to appear as parts 
of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, undertaken 
by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion under the leadership of for- 
mer Commissioner William John 
Cooper. 

Information supplied by 517 
colleges revealed to the investi- 
gator the fact that there are 
thirty-six different methods pre- 
Scribed for admission to these 
higher institutions, ranging from 
a simple high school diploma to 
a combination of certificates, ex- 
aminations, testimonials, and 
declarations by the candidat: him- 
self. As for the preparatory sub- 
jects required, these are 


by 


well 
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known to be numerous and 
mixed. 
The monograph draws attention 


to the admission chaos which has 
resulted from the go-as-we-please 
attitude of college authorities. 
Not only do these authorities 
differ widely in their opinions of 
what constitutes suitable equip- 
ment for admission, but the great 
majority of them make no efforts 
to determine what are the most 
successful criteria, as shown by 
records of students while in col- 
lege. 

Failure of secondary schools 
to guide their pupils toward 
proper goals of occupation 
higher education, were noted, as 
well as failure of colleges 
orient their freshmen. 

Thus is considerable light shed 
upon a sort of No Man’s Land 
of education; a zone where fight- 
ing might well be repiaced with 
fraternizing. In other words—- 
high schools and colieges have 


or 


to 


need to lay aside their jealousies 


and work out clear, consistent 
modes of transition, not arbitrary 
but adequate. 


Voluntary Code 
For Boards of 


Education 


HE value of NRA Codes 

is in their adoption for 

all groups of workers at the same 

time. But government employees 

do not come under the code pro- 
visions. What then? 

A committee of the National 
Education Association has drawn 
up a tentative code for the public 
schools, and hopes that boards of 
education will adopt the code 
voluntarily when asked to do so. 

School committees would agree, 
under this code, to set a maxi- 
mum work week of 40 hours for 
“ white collar” workers, and of 35 
hours with no 
time limit for executives receiv- 
ing $35 or more a week; to estab- 
lish a minimum wage of at least 
$12 to $14 a week, according to 
size of community; and not to 
reduce the pay of any one. 

So far the proposed code fol- 
lows closely the 
blanket code. The following 
paragraphs of the public school 


for mechanics: 


President’s 


code are of particular  signifi- 

cance 

{| To restore former salary 
schedules if cuts have been 
made, with the exception 
that “if funds are not now 
available to restore this 
schedule, it is hereby re- 


affirmed in principle ‘and the 
responsible school officer is 
requested to submit to the 
board (school committee) 
for returning to the 
earlier salary schedule at the 
first practical moment.” 

To add to the staff employees 

necessary to the efficient 

operation of the schools; 

{ To encourage the use of edu- 
cational all 
youths and adults who can 
profit by such opportunities.” 


plans 


facilities “ by 
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PUBLIC ‘SUPPORT OF 
SCHOOLS IS URGED 


Parent Teacher Congress to 
Take Up Subject 


WASHINGTON. — Definite plans 
for mobilizing public support tor 
closed schools will be considered by the 
leaders of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at their semi- 
annual meeting here September 18-21. 

Concern of parents and_ teachers 
over the plight of schools is intensified 
by the outlook that many public 
schools will open their doors much 
later than usual this fall, or fail to 
open at all. 

According to present plans, parent- 
teacher associations throughout the 
country will make every effort to 
arouse citizens to the need of main- 
taining educational standards. Citizens’ 
councils have been formed under par- 
ent-teacher auspices to study education 
needs and to promote the idea that edu- 
cation is the responsibility of all citi- 
zens, regardless of whether they are 
parents or teachers or not. 

Financing of public schools to as- 
sure adequate educational opportunity 
to all children is viewed by Parent- 
Teacher Association workers as one 
of the most pressing problems con- 
fronting the nation today. 


Regular Movie Shows 
Offered by University 
MADISON, Wis.—The movie's vic- 
tory in education is now apparently 
complete. Not merely educational 
films, but a full show, such as might 
be seen in many a fifty-cent palace— 
thriller, comedy and travelogue or 
other “short subject”—is now being of- 
fered for circulation by the University 
of Wisconsin extension division. The 
offer is made to small towns otherwise 
inadequately supplied, the announce- 
ment of plans indicates, as a recogni- 
tion of the social and_ recreational 
value of “wholesome entertainment.” 
The pictures are selected with an eye 
to education as well as entertainment 
qualities. Programs are to be furnished 
to local organizations for use in free 
public enterprises. 


Federal Aid Sought 
To Educate Jobless 

ST. PAUL, Minn—A project is 
under way to improve the lot of 225,- 
000 youthful Minnesotans, many of 
whom have hunted work in vain, by 
furthering their education. Governor 
Olson has appointed a committee of 
thirty-one state leaders to study 
methods of solving the problem of 
jobless youth. He suggested that 
some means be found to send them 
to school. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
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dent of the University of Minnesota, 
has estimated $50,000 would cover 
the cost of sending the unemployed 
young people to public or private edu- 
cational institutions during the coming 
winter. The governor said he would 
attempt to obtain Federal funds for 
this purpose. 


Free Film Depicts 
Art of Making Books 
PHILADELPHIA.—“Books—From 
Manuscript to Classroom” is the title 
of a film dramatizing the making of 
a textbook, which is available without 
cost to schools having a 16 mm. pro- 
jector. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Winston Building, here, are the 
distributors from whom complete in- 
formation may be obtained. 


Hamburg Schools Bar 
Married Women Teachers 

HAMBURG.—In pursuance of the 
Nazi contention that male wage 
earners must be protected from female 
competition, 103 married women 
teachers have been dismissed from the 
Hamburg public schools. This does net 
entail any special economic hardship, 
the authorities claim, since their hus- 
bands’ earnings are believed sufficient 
for their maintenance. Sixty-eight 
married women employed as part-time 
teachers also received notice of their 
discharge. 


44 College Graduates 
Enter Oregon Prison 

SALEM, Or. — Included in 987 
prisoners received at the Oregon state 
penitentiary during the past two years 
were forty-four college graduates and 
but twenty-three who were wholly il- 
literate, report of the warden shows. 
Two hundred sixty-three prisoners had 
high school education, 613 common 
school. 


Circles Globe to Visit 
Former Pupils 


LIVERPOOL, Eng.—George W. 
Pigott, retired Liverpool school- 
master, has a globe-trotting hobby. 
He tours the world in search of 
former pupils, who total 5,500, 
and has just started for South 
Africa. “I have traveled 50,000 
miles in my quest,” he said, “and 
renewed contact with my boys in 
the United States, Canada, the 
West Indies, Australia and New 
Zealand. I am having announce- 
ments put in South African news- 
papers asking old scholars there 
to let me know their whereabouts, 
and I will visit them. After 
South Africa will come Aus- 
tralia—and so until the end of my 
days.” 


JANITORS’ PAY TOPS 
THAT OF TEACHERS 


Professor Fraser Tells Evils 
of School Systems 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Declaring 
that the welfare of the children, ag 
well as the best interests of both 
teachers and taxpayers, demands tha 
education put its house in order, and 
that waste and extravagance fe 
eliminated, Cecil E. Fraser, formerly 
associate professor of finance at the 
Harvard Business School and advisor 
to several schools, told school super. 
intendents of the state in a conference 
at Harvard University that the worst 
evils develop in the administration of 
the schools. 

He cited the Cambridge school sys- 
tem as an example. He asserted that, in 
spite of repeated requests, neither the 
school superintendent nor the school 
committee has made public a plan for 
the sound reduction of school expenses, 
He pointed to addition of employes net 
engaged directly in teaching, of the 
addition of teachers to the staff in 
spite of decrease in the number of 
students enrolled, the addition of 
teachers whose record indicated their 
educational background to be anything 
but outstanding, the increase of salaries 
every year in spite of the depression, 

“Janitors in our Cambridge schools,” 
he said, “have been paid higher sal- 
aries than are paid teachers of ex- 
perience with a _ college education, 
While some of these janitors are ex- 
pected to hire young men as as- 
sistants, the fact remains that they are 
paid more for sweeping out the rooms 
than the teachers are paid for teaching 
in the rooms.” 


Six-Day School Week 
For North Carolina Pupils 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Children in 
some sections of North Carolina may 
find themselves attending school six 
days a weex next year. The rural 
schools wer: authorized to operate six 
days a week by the 1933 legislature, 
previded the approval of the local 
authorities and the State School Com- 
mission was obtained. This year the 
legislature raised the state-supported 
uniform school term from six to 
eight months. However, it was felt 
by some that an eight-month term 
would be a hardship in some of the 
rural districts where it is necessary 
for some of the children to work in 
the fields during.parts of the year. So 
it was provided that some of these 
schools might crowd the eight-month 
term into six by holding sessions on 
Saturdays, or else by increasing the 
hours of the school day. 
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Our Own Continent 


RABENORT’S NEW GEOG- 
RAPHY — NORTH AMERICA 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Grade 5-A. By William Rabenort, 
district superintendent of schools, 
City of New York. Cloth, 184 
pages. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
Book Company. 

The human aspects of geography 
have here been placed in the fore- 
ground of a textbook which can be 
held in one hand more easily than 
most books, and can be read and 
examined with pleasure. 

The volume is designed for Grade 
5-A, and confines itself to the one 
continent of North America, with spe- 
cial attention to the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. Iilustrations are 
apt and abundant. Maps are clear and 
adequate. Material is well chosen for 
its cultural value, and is presented in 
interesting fashion. Numerous ques- 
tions and suggestions are included 
which should be helpful to the teacher 
in making geography a lively study. 
Projects for individuals and groups 
are offered. 

A course of study with this text as 
its basis would be broadly informative 
and sure to awaken desirable curiosities 
in the mind of the learner. 


Economics for High Schools 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
Revised Edition, by Charles Ralph 
Fay, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. Cloth, 629 
pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Young people in high school are not 
too young to understand the operations 
of economic law, if these are explained 
in plain language with clear examples 
of what is meart. Mr. Fay writes as a 
teacher whose mind meets that of the 
learner. The book takes the point of 
view generally regarded by economists 
as orthodox. Radical theories are dis- 
cussed in a concluding chapter, their 
resemblances and differences noted, 
and each dismissed with stated reasors. 

A chapter on thrift gives more than 
customary attention to the practical 
and personal side of economics—the 
handling of one’s own finances through 
wise spending, wise saving and wise 
investment. 

The volume contains two hundred 
illustrative charts, forms and tables, so 
chosen as to enlighten rather than con- 
fuse or mystify the student. 
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A feature which has been added in 
the revision is a set of true-false tests 
following the chapters. 

If more of our citizens were 
exposed to such a book, political dema- 
gogues who boast their economic 
knowledge would be shorn of their 
power. 


History Through Heroes 


“BUILDERS OF OUR NATION.” 
By Olive E. Smallidge, superviser of 
elementary grades, Flint, Michigan, 
and Frederic L. Paxson, Margaret 
Byrne professor of History, Uni- 
versity of California. Cloth. 632 
pages. Boston, New York, Chitago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, San _ Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“Building Our Nation” takes up the 

tale where “Finding America,” by the 
same authors, left it. Both these 
volumes are built around personalities 
whose adventures lend attractiveness 
and color to events. 

To say that “Builders of Our 
Nation” is teachable is to understate 
its merits, since almost any text is 
teachable in the hands of a qualified 
teacher. This book decidedly 
“learnable.” It is written with evident 
understanding of the approach to the 
intermediate child’s interest.. In style 
and illustration the work should prove 
alluring. Yet another purpose has been 
carried through consistently, that of 
leading the pupil into habits of study. 
Suggestions for analysis, for activities, 
and for thinking are unusually stimu- 
lating. 

Although much of the narrative is 
woven about individual heroes, this 
plan is not so slavishly followed as 
to make the history a mere collection 
of personal exploits, Cause and effect 
are constantly seen at work, as the 
scroll of our nation’s past unrolls. The 
finger of time in its movement touches 
not only history, but the writing of 
history, which today must be adapted 
to the child reared in an enlivened 
world. Possibly nothing less than a 
circus parade passing the school win- 
dows could divert the average young- 
ster from perusal of this text, once 
he became engrossed in its dashing 
pages. 


English for the Office 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH. 
By Roy Davis, professor of English, 
Boston University Coliege of Busi- 
ness Administration; Clarence H. 
Lingham, William H. Stone, Ohio 


State University. Cloth. 476 pages 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 
Between two covers the authors haye | 
written a book that tries to fore. ) 
shadow in the classroom the language 
problems of the business world. Bugj. 
ness English is not a mysterious lap. 
guage, but a clear, accurate, concise 
and correct use of our native tongue, 
This principle is made plain through. 
out the ten chapters on as many 
different kinds of letter-writing 
and in the chapters devoted to writing 
advertising copy, reports and sum- 
maries. The four appendices present 
invaluable material on grammar, postal 
regulations, proof-reading, and books 
of reference. Heads of business 
houses can find no fault with employees 
who come to them as_ thoroughly 
trained in modern business English as 
the students of this book should be- 
come. 


Guide to Geography 


DIRECTED GEOGRAPHY STUDY. 
Book one and two, by Robert M. 
Brown, R. I. College of Education, 
and Mary Tucker Thorp, Henry Bar- 
nard School, R. I. College of Edu- 
cation. Paper. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 
“Directed Geography Study” is in 

two parts, Western and Eastern Hemi- 

spheres respectively, each part intended 
to occupy a year. The text may be 


used as a workbook in connection with 
some basal text in geography, but the 
preferred method consists in applying 
“Directed Geography Study” as a 
main outline or guide, with constant 
study of geographies and other refer- 
ence materials. 

The course is divided into con- 
venient units of eight to ten days’ dura- 
tion. Provision is made for both 
group and individual assignments. The 
books are variously adapted to job, 
contract and other activity plans. 

This carefully prepared set of out- 
lines should fit successfully into a 
teaching program which enlists pupils 
as doers and not hearers or readers 
only. Much familiarity with sources 
and ways of finding information will 
be acquired by the pupils. 


A Study of Thinking 


INTELLIGENCE: ITS MANI- 
FESTATIONS AND MEASURE- 
MENTS. By Paul L. Boynton, 
Ph. D., George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Cloth. 466 pages. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 
Organization of the significant facts 

derived from research in intelligence 

measurement is here attained for the 
use of the student. The author says 
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in his preface that certain chapters on 
abnormalities, genius, and statistics are 
not conventional, but critical and ques- 
tioning. His purpose is not only to 
arrange a text for the student of meas- 
yrement, but to make that student 
aware of some of the limitations and 
possibilities with which he will be 
faced. The book was taught in manu- 
sript form for eight years, and 
changed and revised as a result of that 
trial. The first section of the book 
discusses the nature of intelligence. 
The second section deals with sub- 
normal and supernormal manifesta- 
tions of intelligence. In the third sec- 
tion the history of testing is reviewed, 
and the standard methods outlined, 
while the application of the tests and 
their results is covered in Section 4. 
The book is eminently suited to intro- 
ductory courses in teacher-training in- 
stitutions, where the subject is an im- 
portant one. 


Music for One Room School 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION. 
By Osbourne McConathy, formerly 
director of Department of Public 
School Music, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; W. Otto Miessner, formerly 
director of School Music, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Edward Bailey Birge, pro- 
fessor of Public School Music, 
Indiana University; Mabel E. 
Bray, Director of Music, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton. Cloth, 290 pages. New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

The authors believe that musical in- 
struction is a right of the rural child, 
and that this right can be granted even 
in the one-room and the two-room 
school. This book has been written to 
convince any teacher that she can teach 
the children music, although her own 
musical knowledge may be very 
limited; and a parallel purpose of the 
beok is to show her how to do it. 

Meant to accompany “The Music 
Hour, One Book Course,” by the same 
publishers, this treatise is a unique con- 
tribution—something which the rural 
schoolteacher has in many cases wanted 
but could not get. The volume will 
commend itself also to teacher-training 
institutions that are interested in the 
enrichment of rural education. 


Designed to prove that much can be 
accomplished with limited equipment, 
this work is both informative and 
stimulating. With the aid of this vol- 
ime, many a teacher may discover in 
herself hitherto hidden resources of 
leadership. Encouragement and tech- 
Mique are supplied in excellent combi- 
nation. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and 
service for schools. 


Art Supplies 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Practical Drawing Company 


1315 S. Michigan Blvd., icago, Til. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Beok Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cineinnati, Chicago, Boston 


The Century Company, New York 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Compan 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY — 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


India Inks 
Pohlmeyer, Ine,, Passaic, N. J. 


Jewelry 
L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins { 
Commencement Announce- 


ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia j 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 


Music 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Beoks; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, Il. 


School Architects 


——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
in Schoolhouse 
anning. 


47 Winter &t.. Boston, Mass. 


School Photography 


Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sound Distributing Systems 
Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Bosten 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
842 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 7 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

46TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


14 BEACON ST., 
‘BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So. 13th St.; Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


Needs a Day Off 


Stopping to pass the time of day 
with a Missouri farmer, a_ tourist 
learned the farmer’s father, who was 
ninety years old, was still living and 
working on the farm where he was 
born. 

“Ninety years old, ch?” asked the 
tourist. 

“Yes, father is right close to ninety,” 
the farmer replied. 

“Is his health good?” 

“ "Taint much now. He’s been com- 
plainin’ fer a few months back.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“T dunno, Sometimes I think 
farmin’ don't agree with him.” 


Futurism 


Mrs. G.—“No matter how hard we 
try we never seem tc be able to meet 
our bills each month,” 
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Mrs. B.-—“Well, you should do as 
we’ve done. Stop buying on the in- 
solvent plan.” 


The Big Fish 


Mark Twain spent one summer, the 
story goes, as told in an exchange, at 
Riverside, N. Y. A suburban fish ped- 
dler, with a raucous voice and a tin 
horn; passed the house frequently. 
Finally, one Saturday morning, Mark 
said :— 


“That fellow has been here twice 
every day this week. Such persistency 
in time ought to be rewarded, I’m 
going to buy a fish of him,” which 
he accordingly did. Prepared for 
luncheon, the fish was found to be 
highly unsatisfactory, and when the 
peddler appeared in the afternoon, the 
humorist went out and hailed kim. 

“See here!” said Mark, with some 
warmth, “that fish wasn’t eatable. It 
was too old.” 

“Well, it wa'n't my fault, Boss,” 
replied the man indignantly. “I give 
you two chances every day this week 
to buy that fish, and if you was foolish 


enough to wait till it was spiled I don’t 
see how you can blame me.” 


Sleep and Sheep t 


Peggy, aged seven, had been in bed Fs 
two hours, but was still wide awake 4 
and restless. As a last resource daddy 
was seated on her bed explaining the R 
dodge of “counting sheep.” 

“You just close your eyes and then 
through the hole in the hedge you see 
the sheep jumping, one after the other. 
You count away, one, two, three—- 
twelve—twenty—fifty — hundred — and 
then still more—oh! such a lot. Then 
you get so very tired of counting, you 
fall asleep, and before you know any 
more it’s—” “Yes, all right, daddy; but 
what if a cow comes?” 


ee 


In Bank Language 


“What became of that unpaid bill 
Dunn sent to us?” remarked the bank 
clerk to his wife. 

“Oh, that?” she asked. “I sent it back 
marked ‘insufficient funds.’” 
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